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CoRNER TREMONT AND ARLINGTON STREETS, Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 02116 


Telephone: HAncock 6-9170 — Nights, Sundays and Holidays: HAncock 6-3736 


A Wholly Independent Organization F ounded by Mrs. Huntington Smith 


OFFICERS 
President: Dr. Carlton E. Buttrick Ch. of Board, James B. Ames, Esq 
Secretary: James Jackson, Jr. Treasurer: Philip W. Trumbull 


Asst. Secretary: Miss Ruth A. Ballou 


Hon. Vice-Presidents: Mayor John F. Collins, Robert Baldwin, Hon. Percival P. Baxter, Mrs. Leverett Bradley, Mrs. 
William Endicott, 2nd, Mrs. John Grew, Miss Anita Harris, Mrs. Thomas W. Storrow. 


Directors: James B. Ames, Francis T. Baldwin, Mrs. Samuel Baugh, Dr. Carlton E. Buttrick, Mrs. George O. Clark, IJ, 
Mrs. George M. Cushing, Jr., Mrs. Roger Ela, David Emerson, John Grew, John C. Hatch, Samuel Hoar, Jr., Constan- 
tine Hutchins, James Jackson, Jr., Mrs. Edward C. Johnson, Mrs. Horace S. Kenney, Jr., Brooks Potter, Carlton M. 
Strong, Mrs. Arthur Taber, Philip W. Trumbull, Mrs. Frederic Winthrop. 
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Earl E. Wentzel Arthur G. Slade Arthur E. Penny 
Vice President Director of Operations Director of Administration 
Dr. William Putnam Guy W. Mann 
Director, Veterinary Medicine Director, Livestock Conservation 
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Small Animal Out-Patient Clinic is maintained at headquarters. Clinic Hours: Monday through Friday, 
9 a.m.to4p.m.; Saturday, 9 A.M. to 11:30 a.m. by appointment only. During July and August the Clinic 
will not be open on Saturday. 


Pine Ridge Cemetery for Small Animals and Pine Ridge Home of Rest for Horses are maintained at 246 Pine 
Street, Dedham, Arthur W. Foster, Superintendent. Arrangements for burials, including cremations, 
may be made at League headquarters. 


The Boston Shelter is open 24 hours a day to receive animals. 


RECEIVING STATIONS 


Boston Shelter.Corner Tremont and Arlington Streets 


Dedhanio cn. Sere dck moos eee 246 Pine Street 
East) Boston sey ey eae eae: Police Station No. 7 Cape Cod 
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Donations, Membership Fees and Bequests provide the main support of the League. Become a member, 
send a donation or make provision for us in your will, and help insure our continued protection of stray, 
unwanted, sick or injured animals. Of every paid-up League membership of $2.00 or more, $1.00 is for a 
year’s subscription to Our Fourfooted Friends. 


MEMBERSHIP FEES J 
Lillenas $100.00 in one payment FORM OF BEQUEST 
SS DOF ONS alk Ae ae es yea 25.00 annually To the ANIMAL Rescue Leacus or Boston: 
C ‘buti 10.00 il I give, devise and bequeath the sum of....... 
SREP Eee em ee Sree oy Bone dollars, and the real estate situated at No.......... 
SRL VE 9 eevee meee Fa ina aoe 5.00 annually Street, in the city (or town) of...........---.-+: 
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Animals of Spain 


Usually at this time of year this space is used to carry a Christmas message to 
our readers. We do again extend our greetings for a Merry Christmas and a 
Happy New Year to all our friends, but on this occasion we would like to 
share with you some thoughts about animal protection in Spain. 

Earlier this year we were privileged to spend several days in Spain with the 
Count de Sert, President of the Spanish Federation for the Protection of Ani- 
mals and Plants. Here is a sincere man who has dedicated much of his life to 
improving the lot of animals in his country. It is an up-hill struggle with little 
financial support, but the Count continues to persevere. If you wish to help 


the animals of Spain, contributions sent to the League will be promptly for- 


aS 


warded. 

As long ago as 1928 excellent laws for the protection of animals were placed 
on the Statute Book by General Primo de Ribera. However they were not 
applied, but in March, 1964 the present Spanish Government re-afrmed 
them, bringing them up to date under the name of the Law of Patronatos. 


The Patrons are the Authorities with the Central Government responsible at 


the head. The Laws protecting the animals must be enforced by Provincial 


Government authorities who work through the municipal “patronatos.” ‘The 


SS 


municipal or local “patronatos’’ virtually constitute a Committee of respon- 
sible and representative people of the community with the Mayor as Chairman 


and include a representative of the local animal protective society, if there 


SS 


is one in the city in question. 
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Thus Spain has created a unique system, but one which must take a consider- 


ZA 


able time for complete organization. It represents, however, nothing less than 


SS 


a revolution on behalf of the animals of Spain. 


C.E.B 


oS 


Cover photo reprinted through the courtesy of the Recorp-American shows M.D.C. officer, 
Gene Courtney, scanning the terrain while on a routine patrol in the Blue Hills Reservation. 
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“JIMMY”—PUBLIC RELATIONS DOG 


BY FRANCES FRANCIS 


HAD BEEN IN CEYLON for almost a month when | 
if met my dog. I had gone downhill to the cottage of 
my dignified old cook-appu, whom I called Pop, to see 
whether a school carpenter had made some necessary 
repairs, and Pop had gone with me. This detail attended 
to, the old man faced me earnestly. 

“T want dog, Lady,” he said. 

Surprised, I stared at the slender, erect old figure, 
with the high-bridged nose, intense eyes, and the little 
old-fashioned Sinhalese knot of hair placed neatly just 
above his collar. Of course, his recommendation papers 
had stated he was “good with dogs and children.” 
Hate. 2. 

““What would we do with a dog?’’ I asked. 

I was in Ceylon at the invitation of the Ceylon gov- 
ernment, and sponsored by the U. S. Department of 
State and a Smith-Mundt grant as Principal of the 
English-speaking School of Agriculture for Girls, at 
Kundasale, on a 275-acre government farm in the 
beautiful highlands, eight miles from Kandy. The school, 
a cross between a finishing school and a specialized 
junior college, was popular with upper class young 
women who planned to operate their own estates. The 
job was demanding and unique, with practically no 
time to oneself. 

“T take care of dog, Lady,”’ Pop said firmly. ‘‘He sleep 
with me. He stay with me all day. You come, Lady.” 
And Pop began to stride towards a whitewashed stone 
cottage where Jayasena, dormitory coolie, lived with 
his family. 

In the shade of the porch lay a brown mother dog who 
looked just like the jungle dogs I'd read about, and with 
her were three puppies. Two of the puppies were brown. 
The third puppy, much larger, was white, with dozens 


of black spots all over him, and a big black hourglass 
splotch extending from his rump onto his tail. His 
floppy ears and the top of his head were brown. 

The mother dog came to Pop at once, wagging her tail. 
The brown puppies looked at us with friendly but sleepy 
inquiry. The white one, so fat that he wobbled, got up 
and walked over to Pop. The little dog’s tail, held 
straight up, curled forward over his back. 

“JT take this one, Lady,” said Pop, patting the white 
puppy, and looking at me appealingly. I was patting 
all of them, and nodded my surrender. 

“T call him Jimmy,” said Pop contentedly. 

When Pop came uphill the next morning, the little 
dog was tucked under one white-coated arm. Under 
the other arm was a wooden frame with burlap stretched 
across it, the puppy’s bed. That evening, Pop and Jimmy 
and the burlap bed went down the hill together. 

Jimmy spent most of those first nights in Pop’s bed, 
Pop explained, ‘“‘because he lonely and he cry.’ He spent 
most of his first daylight hours just outside my kitchen 
door, under the far over-hanging eaves, with his chin on 
the doorsill and his eyes on Pop. Since no doors were 
ever closed in daytime, I invited the puppy into the 
house, made him welcome there. As soon as Pop was 
sure he was housebroken, a process which took place 
promptly, the puppy’s little platform was placed every 
day on the red concrete floor of my living room. 

For his own security, as the puppy grew, he was 
tethered during siesta time, or whenever there was nc 
one to watch him, on a slender twenty-foot rope the: 
led from inside the living room to a row of tall hibiscuse- 
and poinsettias. 

Jimmy was a busy little dog, playing with his rag doll: 
and small cloth ball. He was petted and spoiled by th 
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Jimmy — settled in the car and ready to do his 
bit as Public Relations Dog. 


school lecturers, the students, my office staff, and all of 
the 300-odd farm laborers who knew him. He was known 
to everyone in Kundasale and the neighboring villages; 
he went with me to Kandy on every errand, and became 
a familiar figure in the shopping areas and the dignified 
old Queen’s Hotel. 

Jimmy was mischievous, with all the tricks common to 
puppies. He would run like an antelope around the 
dormitory grounds, usually with Pop pursuing him. 
He dug up some border plants, and once tore a saree 
that he tugged on too hard. But he didn’t jump on 
people, and he never barked, except when playing. 
He was a credit to Pop’s careful training. 

Jimmy was six months old when Pop came back from 
his day at home, and told me his wife had malaria. 

“T leave Kundasale, Lady,” Pop said. 

Then in his best white sarong and stiffly starched white 
jacket, Pop climbed aboard the school van which would 


take him to Kandy. Suddenly I noticed Jimmy still 
sitting in the road. 

“What about Jimmy?” I shouted. 

Pop looked back, called out calmly, “I have dog at 
home, Lady. You keep dog.” 

And so I had a dog! 

Pop’s successor was Dannie, a much younger Sinhalese 
villager whose full name, he said was Kahadatagahako- 
tuwe Gedara Marakamudiyanselagu Ranhamage Rat- 
nayake. Dannie, like Pop, was British-trained, and 
equally determined to have finger bowls at dinner. 
His English, like that of Pop’s, was limited, but he could 
interpret very well in both Sinhalese and Tamil. 

Dannie loved Jimmy. He’d talk to the young dog for 
minutes at a time, in caressing Sinhalese syllables. 

At six o’clock every morning, before the heat began, 
Dannie would unlock the kitchen door, set the tea kettle 
on the kerosene stove, and Jimmy would go silently out 
to greet him. Then Dannie’s sarong would swish past my 
window and his strong bare feet would make little sounds 
of concussion in the thick dust of the road, while 
Jimmy frisked around him. In an hour they’d be back 
again, Jimmy would be tethered on his rope and Dannie 
would be serving me “bed tea” with slices of papaya 
from the trees near the kitchen door. 

Now that Jimmy was officially my dog, he went with 
me everywhere. At the Peradeniya headquarters of the 
Department of Agriculture, he met the Director of 
Agriculture, the Divisional Agricultural Officers, and 
all the staff. In Colombo he became acquainted with 
other government officials, including the Prime Minister 
and the Governor-General. He met the American Am- 
bassador and all the Embassy staff, and the foreign 
experts of United Nations. With me, he visited Sinhalese, 
Tamil, Burgher and American people in their homes. 

Because Kundasale was known as the Prime Minister’s 
favorite school, we had so many visitors (sometimes in 
busloads) that I had to set up visiting hours and tours. 
Favorite sights were the big outdoor swimming pool and 
the girls in slacks, working in the gardens and livestock 
area, and driving bullock teams and _ tractors — and 
Jimmy. 

Even foreigners were intrigued by Jimmy. Obviously 
a local product, with the long legs, relatively small head 
and curly tail characteristic of many local pariah 
dogs, Jimmy was always a conversation piece. He was 
also an excellent go-between and problem solver, and 
a definite asset in public relations. 

There was the student who kept meeting friends off 
limits and going to parties without permission. Brought 
to me as a last resort before expulsion, the defiant young 
lady forgot her grievances when Jimmy-Dog placed his 
head on her lap and waved his tail like a banner. 

One homesick teenager came every day to play with 
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Jimmy, bringing him love offerings of cake and candy, 
until tactfully dissuaded. 

A local lawyer, on the defensive with several of us, 
forgot his hostility when his small child and the puppy 
sprawled on the floor together, sharing Jimmy’s 
toys. ; 

A group of dignitaries, visiting us formally came to my 


bungalow ahead of schedule, and when Jimmy acci- . 


dentally stretched his almost invisible rope across the 
door way, each of them, in turn, walking towards me 
with hands extended, plunged headlong into the room. 
They laughed at each other and apologized to Jimmy. 

People liked to laugh at us as well as with us. 

Once when students entertained with skits on village 
life, such as the playing of the village drum, and the 
superior eligibility of “trousered gentlemen,” the hit of 
the evening was a girl with a pye dog on a rope, who 
mimicked me with Jimmy. 

And there was the time I had to make a public talk, 
and Jimmy-Dog evaded Dannie and rushed into the hall. 
Pausing briefly to greet those he knew, Jimmy came up 
the aisle, sat down in front of me and made loud coaxing 
sounds demanding my attention. 

Then I was asked to supervise three farm schools for 
village women, and we began an active circuit-riding 
program, from the arid northeast Tamil area in Jaffna 
down to the west coast near Kotadeniyawa, then south 
to Labuduwa below the old Dutch port of Galle. With 
Jimmy, Dannie, my government driver, Hetty, and the 
government car assigned to me, I'd be out for a week at 
a time, staying at government rest houses or at the 
schools themselves. 

Our arrival anywhere was a spectacle. We'd cruise 
slowly along the country roads, on the left, of course, 
British style, avoiding cattle, chickens, pigs and children. 
When we stopped at a village store, children would come 
running, shouting “Bala! Bala! (Dog, Dog!) excitedly. 

Hetty would open the front door for me, and Dannie 
in his spotless white coat would get out quickly and open 
the rear door for Jimmy. 

Jimmy was a big dog by then. When alone on the back 
seat, he usually collapsed like a large white cocoon, but 
when Dannie shared the small space with him, the dog 
would lean back against the upholstery, head turned 
sidewise, eyes closed. Dannie gave words to the general 
impression. 

“Took, Lady, he just like a people!” 

Many educated Ceylonese, and villagers with prestige, 
tended to have big dogs of well-known breeds, such as 
German Shepherds, or smaller breeds such as dach- 
shunds, uncommon in Ceylon. The local dogs, usually 
unsupervised, unloved and unfed, were allowed to breed 
at random, live as scavengers and die of injuries, starva- 
tion and disease. These, the mongrel pye or pariah dogs, 
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had no monetary value, and in most cases, no sentimental 
interest. Yet here in the car of a foreigner was a low-caste 
pye, well-fed, confident and healthy, with the bearing of 
an aristocrat. Everyone talked about this, — to me, if 
they knew English, and to Dannie and Hetty in Sin- 
halese and Tamil. 

“Why does anyone want a pariah dog? Why doesn’t 
this person have a ‘good’ dog? Why is this pye dog so 
much bigger than other pyes?” 

Jimmy became my inseparable companion, and in 
almost every moment of my daily life he was involved. 
At a wedding or banquet, a dance or concert, he would 
have to wait with Dannie and Hetty, in the car or in 
servants’ quarters. At chance encounters such as a village 
cremation, Jimmy would be with me. 

Jimmy would bark at working elephants which came 
close to us on roads near tea plantations, yet he would 
sit quietly beside me on the big stone wall across from 
the Buddhist Temple of the Tooth in Kandy, when a 
hundred elephants were assembling for a Perahera 
procession. He wandered with me among the remains 
of the ancient city of Anuradhapura, and of old Dutch 
fortifications. He would jump into the air when he saw 
a cobra. I jumped with him, first time a wild peacock 
went up from a thicket behind us. On a bund of a rice 
paddy at Labuduwa, he encountered his first iguana, and 
inspected the four-foot lizard like a neutral but protecting 
army, avoiding that lethal weapon of a tail. He would 
stare wonderingly at the giant bats called flying foxes, 
when they let go of their tree roosts and went insect- 
hunting in the twilight, and at the long-tailed gray 
mother monkeys crossing a road ahead of us, their young 
ones riding upside down, below. He watched the devil 
dancers all night at a village-curing ceremony, and he 
once sat on a classroom table with a stone, a mango, and 
a glass of water, while I helped a lecturer explain the 
differences between living and non-living things. 

My Smith-Mundt grant, extended twice, had onl 
six more months to go, and I was wondering with whon: 
I could entrust my precious two-year-old dog. Then cam« 
word abruptly, via the American Embassy, that there’ 
been a death in my family, and I was needed at home. 
at once. Then I knew. I couldn’t go without my dog. 

Friends in the veterinary section supplied Jimmy wit: 
the necessary papers. School carpenters made a bis 
traveling crate for him on specifications ‘phoned frox 
Colombo, and the school van hauled it to the airpor: 
But there was a mistake somewhere, and the cra: 
wouldn’t go into the baggage hatch. I was about ° 
cancel our flight, when an airline official said quiet. 
“Just take him in on leash.” 

As passenger first class, Jimmy lay quietly beside rb 
chair, got off whenever I did at airports along the lin 
had breakfast with me at a Paris airport restaura® 
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and disembarked with me at Idylwyld, New York. 

The years have passed, and Jimmy has had his thir- 
‘eenth birthday. I’m sure he wouldn’t understand a 
word of Sinhalese, for he’s as American-dog as if he’d 
seen born here. Still, he seldom goes unnoticed. His size, 
his curly tail, those spots, his assurance and dignity still 
combine to make him “‘different.’? Comments range from 
the flippant “Heinz’s 57 varieties, isn’t he?” to the 
serious “What breed is that dog?” 

Anthropologists tell us that if we wish to gain the 


confidence, respect and cooperation of people whose 
cultures are different from our own, we must have these 
attitudes, ourselves. We need to share some common 
interests; we should work and play together, and we 
should be able to laugh at each other. By luck, I found 
a key to mutual understanding. What better formula 
could there be than a Jimmy-Dog? 

In all letters I receive from Ceylon, one question is 
still asked, “How is Jimmy?” I’m glad to answer, 
‘“Jimmy’s fine!’’ 


Governor Volpe Proclaims World Day for Animals 


IE: 


In a ceremony in his Executive Chamber Gov. 


John A. Volpe proclaimed October 4, 1965 as 


WORLD DAY FOR ANIMALS indicating it as a time in which attention should be called to 
the value of animals to humans in every area of their daily lives, to the proper treatment of pets 


and the wise conservation of our wildlife. 


Pictured in the above photo with Gov. Volpe. as he signs the Proclamation are (left to right}: 


John H. Fletcher Calver, V-Pres. and the Hon. 
Anti-Vivisection Society; Earl E. Wentzel, V- 


George R. Farnum, Pres. of the New England 
Pres. of the Animal Rescue League of Boston; and 


William A. Swallow, V-Pres. and Sec. of the Massachusetts SPCA, 


1+ December, 1965 
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Various odds and ends on the White Ele- Colorful pla 
phant Table attracted many F'atr-goers. caught th: 


WE WENT TO 
The table containing costume Je: 
THE FAIR place the entire day of : 


Pictured on these pages are scenes 
taken at the League’s 63rd Annual 
Fair. We are greatly indebted to the 
ladies of the Fair Committee and 
their many helpers who aided in 
making this a succesful exent. We 
also are grateful to those individuals 
and business organizations who con- 
tributed money or articles in response 
to our appeal and our many friends 


who attended this annual festival. 
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.corations on the Pine Ridge Table The Treasure Table, headed by Fair Chairman, Mrs. George M. Cushing, 
< ladies who attended the Fair. Jr., held many attractive items. 


Items such as these displayed on the Animal Helpers’ 
Table were constantly in demand during the Fair. 


CONGRESS HOLDS HEARINGS ON 
LABORATORY ANIMAL CARE BILLS 


Hi. on Laboratory Animal Legislation before 


the Public Health and Safety Subcommittee of the 


Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce of the 
House of Representatives commenced September 30, 
1965 and were recessed to a later date, probably January, 
1966. 

More than sixty people had registered to testify and 
about twenty were heard by the time the first day’s 
hearings were concluded at 5:45 P.M. All of the wit- 
nesses heard, including those in the research field, agreed 
that some form of legislation was desirable. Testimony 
was first given by Congressmen who had sponsored bills 
before the Committee, all of whom, including Repre- 
sentative Cleveland, indicated they would support a 
good bill if reported out of Committee. 

Dr. Carlton E. Buttrick, League President, was one of 
those who testified on September 30th in support of the 
Rogers Bill, HR 10049. Dr. Buttrick’s statement follows: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee: 

My name is Carlton E. Buttrick, and I am President 
of the Animal Rescue League of Boston and Chairman 
of The American Humane Association’s Laboratory 
Animal Care Committee. 

More than five years ago the first bill relating to ani- 
mals in the laboratories was introduced in the United 
States Congress. In the intervening years other bills 
on the same subject have been introduced, but no action 
has been taken on any of the measures. I speak today to 
urge your support of H.R. 10049. 

The fundamental purpose of this bill is to provide that 
animals used in laboratories shall be procured and cared 
for in a humane manner, that they shall be spared 
avoidable pain and fear, and that the number shall be 
reduced as far as possible in order to fulfill the ethical 
and moral obligations of a civilized society, and to 
increase the degree of reliability of scientific information 
obtained through their use. 

I am constantly more firmly convinced that this is 
necessary and desirable legislation. I doubt that anyone 
will soberly oppose the idea that animals used in medical 
research should be humanely treated. Scientists should 
have no quarrel with H.R. 10049. By raising standards in 
the care and treatment of animals, it would improve 
medical and biological research. 

Although some will deny it, H.R. 10049 is a strong bill 
—and worthy of adoption by the Congress. It provides 
a seven point program which: 

(1) Creates an independent Office of Laboratory Animal 
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Care in the Department of HEW, headed by a 
Coordinator appointed by the President, who shall, 
in addition to the duties listed later, (1) promote 
better care and handling; (2) advise as to design and 
maintenance of facilities for laboratory animals; 
(3) disseminate information on and use every in- 
fluence to secure the most humane treatment of 
animals; (4) sponsor training programs for handlers, 
technicians and veterinarians; (5) conduct studies 
to reduce number of animals used; and (6) eliminate 
duplication of experimentation. 

Requires all U. S. Government laboratories and all 
other laboratories receiving Federal funds by grant 
or contract, or which are engaged in interstate 
commerce, to comply with the Act and the Directives 
of the Coordinator, and to be supervised by a person 
having a certificate of approval. 

Sets forth the requirements of obtaining a certificate 
of approval, which includes assumption of personal 
responsibility for violations, undertaking to comply 
with the Act and Directives. Also sets minimum 
qualifications for the researcher, including a Bache- 
lor’s Degree, or its equivalent, and requires that 
students work under direct supervision of one of the 
investigators, and that all animals used in painful 
practice by students be completely anesthetized. 
Provides for the two kinds of Directives which the 
Coordinator will issue: (1) General standing direc- 
tives for non-painful procedures and (2) Special direc- 
tives for painful procedures. The latter can only be 
issued upon application and after the Coordinator 
has determined that such procedure is absolutely 
necessary to alleviate suffering, prolong life, or 
promote national safety 

Provides for inspections of laboratories by qualified 
inspectors employed by, or authorized by, the 
Coordinator, who have emergency power to alleviate 
suffering as a result of any violation. It also requires 
the keeping of adequate records and the filing of 
animal reports by each laboratory. 

Provides penalties for violation, by the suspension 
or revocation of the certificate of compliance, cutting 
off of Federal funds, and a prohibition against use 
of animals in any laboratory covered by the Act, by 
one who violates the Act, until such time as the 
Coordinator reinstates him. 

Provides for National Security clearances for in- 
spectors. 
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The Christian Science Monitor has editorially said, 
Members of Congress and their constituents may be 
-empted to think that, in the face of global upheavals and 
serious domestic crises, bills relating to the treatment of 
animals are unimportant. 

“Tt is a false promise. No matter involving the public 
conscience is even relatively unimportant, and the treat- 
ment of animals in experimental laboratories is a matter 
of public conscience. Man’s inhumanity to man is not so 
separate from his inhumanity to animals that he can 
afford to ignore the latter. Mercy is not divisible.” 

The need for legislation to guarantee humane treatment 
of laboratory animals is already a matter of authenticated 
public record. The provisions of H.R. 10049 represent 
the best possible solution to this need. If enacted, H.R. 
10049 will permit effective enforcement, wide coverage, 


direct benefit to the animals and better communication 
between scientific groups, animal welfare societies and 
the administrator. 

Next year the centennial of the humane movement in 
America will be celebrated, for it was in 1866 that Henry 
Bergh founded The American SPCA. In the years since 
then many laws to protect animals have been adopted, 
but none have had the impact or effect that passage of 
H.R. 10049 would produce for literally millions of 
animals. Truly, passage of an Act by the Congress in 
1966 to effectively eliminate the avoidable suffering of 
laboratory animals without interfering with legitimate 
research would climax the celebration of one hundred 
years of great public service. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee, I urge 
your favorable report on H.R. 10049. 


OUR BEEF BREEDS 


OR MANY YEARS New Englanders 

have referred to a popular breed 
of cattle as Durhams. Since 1817 
when the first importation was made 
into Massachusetts, the Durham has 
been the basis for much of our New 
England agriculture. Even today at 
our cattle shows, fairs and other agri- 
cultural meetings people may refer 
to the Shorthorn breed as Durhams. 

The hair color of the Shorthorn 
breed varies greatly. It may be pure 
red, red and white, pure white or 
roan. The red hair color ranges from 
light to dark. The roan color, which 
is not characteristic of any other 
breed of cattle is an intermingling of 
red and white hair without forming 
a solid color. It varies from very 
light or white roan to very dark or 
red roan. The Red Durham, as New 
Englanders call them, is by far the 
most popular color, with roan and 
white of lesser popularity. 

Many consider the Shorthorn our 
largest beef breed. Fitted bulls will 
weigh up to 2,200 lbs. Fitted females 
will weigh up to 1,900 Ibs. These 
cattle and their crosses are well 
adapted to farm, feed-lot and range 
conditions, and are widely distrib- 
uted in the United States. The cows 
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produce fast growing calves as a re- 
sult of their ability to produce large 
amounts of milk. 

The Shorthorn breed is native to 
Northeastern England in the coun- 
ties of Durham, York and Northum- 
berland. It is thought that the Ro- 
mans, Normans and other invaders of 
England brought in cattle which 
crossed with native stock producing 
the foundation animals for this 
breed. It is reported that prior tc 
1600 cattle of the Shorthorn type 
were bred on the estates of the Earls 
and Dukes of Northumberland in 
Yorkshire. 

In our research to uncover facts 
about this old, colorful and even to- 
day extremely popular breed, we un- 
covered many names of eminent 
breeders who back in the “‘1730’s to 
1780 distinguished themselves in their 
home localities’? by improving this 
breed in type and quality. We cannot 
publish the names and home locations 
of these many great farsighted Eng- 
lishmen in this short article, but their 
work is recorded in the first volume 


of the English Herd Book which was 
published in 1822. 

From these records and from this 
basic breeding stock, future Short- 
horn breeders continued to develop 
the breed. The contribution left from 
these efforts is summed up by Briggs 
in his Modern Breeds of Livestock. 
“The cattle they developed were usu- 
ally of considerable size and scale, 
with wide backs and deep, wide fore 
quarters. Their hair and hide were 
soft and mellow. In addition, they 
were cattle that had ability at the 
pail and laid on fat readily under 
conditions of liberal feeding.’? Dean 
Briggs also explains that at this early 
date the animals lacked many fea- 
tures that we now have in the mod- 
ern, ideal type of Shorthorn. The 
early breed lacked uniformity and 
symmetry, had short rumps, long legs 
and fleshed 
breeders since then have rectified 
most of the undesirable and uneco- 
nomical characteristics without los- 
ing to any extent the established 
desirable characteristics. 


unevenly. However, 


In our research we also uncovered 
many pages of information on tribes 
or families of Shorthorns, each one 
of which exemplified outstanding 
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characteristics appealing to the de- 
sires of the particular breeders who 
owned them. Many of these tribes 
are still distinguishable and _ segre- 
gated even today. One of this nature 
is the Scotch Shorthorn which was 
developed in the Northern area of 
Scotland where it is said that for the 
first time the breed was really given 
a test to show its ability to produce 
beef on poor soil under ‘‘rugged”’ 
climatic conditions. 

Another tribe of these animals of 
whose ‘“‘non-development”’ we should 
know was the Nonpareil tribe. It de- 
scended from a cow named Non- 
pareil in the herd of Mr. Cartwright 
of Lincolnshire, England. In 1844, 
according to Charles S. Plumb in his 
authoritative Types and Breeds of Live- 
stock, ““Mr. Cruickshank purchased a 
cow called Nonpareil 3rd, and she 
became the foundress of this tribe, 
producing some excellent progeny. 
This tribe seemed to run to bulls and 
finally about 1864 it became nearly 
extinct. Later an effort was made to 
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rook Mae, cham- 
pion of all beef breeds at the 1965 Skowhegan {Maine} Fair, re- 
ceives the coveted Trophy from Fair official, Wendell Russell, Jr. 


reestablish it, but without much suc- 
CESS 

Plumb also tells us that ““The geo- 
graphical distribution of the Short- 
horns is most widespread, no other 
breed equalling it in this respect.” 
Because of this breed’s adaptability 
to a wide range of conditions, it is 
often called ‘the universal intruder.’ ”’ 
It is found in North America, South 
America, particularly in Argentina, 
in Europe and is the most prominent 
breed in the British Isles. It also is 
very popular in Australia and to some 
extent in South Africa and Asia. To- 
day the Shorthorn is found through- 
out the States, but heavily concen- 
trated in the Mississippi Valley north 
of the Ohio River and in the Iowa, 
Illinois and Nebraska regions. 

Polled Shorthorn cattle originated 
in the United States. They were first 
called Polled Durhams. In 1919 their 
name was officially changed to Polled 
Shorthorns. The breed was created 
in the corn belt states with Ohio the 
first state to do the foundation de- 


velopment of the breed. 

In our Livestock Conservatio: 
program we advocate the use c 
polled animals which means th 
absence of horns. This characteristi 
results in less bruising of animals o: 
the farm, range and in transit. Als 
the cattle are more docile, “les 
bossy,’ require less room in the fee: 
lot, and market from one to tw 
cents a pound over horned animal: 
While horns are removable from ca-- 
tle, time and expense along w': 
suffering on the part of the anime. 
compels us to advocate the raising 
polled breeds. It is fortunate th. 
the polled characteristic occurs in . 
breeds and by the use of a rigid pr 
gram of breeding a herd may becor 
hornless. New England Livestc 


b] 


Conservation promotes an educ 
tional program to this objective. 
To aid in our Livestock Conser 
tion program, help us to stress 
raising of polled cattle over hor: 
cattle for reasons of humaneness 
well as for reasons of economy. 
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HOW TO PROTECT YOUR DOG FROM 


T)ECENT newspaper publicity has 
R stated the possibility that large 
numbers of dogs may be stolen for 
cesale as purebreds or to institutions 
needing animals for experimenta- 
‘ion. Whether this is true or not in 
other areas of the country, relatively 
confirmed evidence of this happen- 
-ng in this area has been brought to 
sur attention. It is not uncommon 
‘or people who lose a dog to think 
arst that it has been stolen. 

A case in point that brought forth 
»oth accusations of dog stealing and 
og abandonment occurred in a 
-eighboring New England state. An 


“or December, 1965 


aged collie dog was picked up by a 
passing motorist, and several miles 
away the dog was dropped off. The 
owners of the dog of course believed 
that the dog had been stolen. Some- 
one else who saw the dog let out of 
the car believed that the people were 
cruelly abandoning their dog in the 
country. Investigation finally re- 
vealed that the dog was picked up 
by kindly intentioned people who 
thought that the dog belonged to 
someone else, and they -brought the 
dog back to an area near where they 
thought the dog lived, although ac- 
tually they were transporting it sev- 


Dr. Carlton E. Buttrick, President 
of the Animal Rescue League of 
Boston, shows Mrs. Buttrick The 
American Humane  Association’s 
Award “gratefully acknowledging 
his important and lasting contribu- 
tion to international humane work.” 
The Award was given in recognt- 
tion of Dr. Buttrick’s service as 
President {1961-1965} of the Inter- 
national Society for the Protection of 
Animals, and the presentation was 
made by Mr. Thomas C. Justice, 
President of The American Hu- 
mane Association. 


LOSS OR THEFT 


eral miles away from its home. 

Losing your pet can be one of 
life’s most sorrowful experiences. It 
is misery for you, and it can mean 
tragedy to your dog. You are bound 
to ask yourself: Is my dog lying 
crushed in some gutter? Has he been 
stolen? What can I do? 

You can cruise the neighborhood 
in your car looking for your lost pet, 
walk around calling his name, check 
with the police, your local humane 
society, and the dog pound. These, 
however, are just acts after the fact. 

But you can do a lot to prevent 
your dog from getting lost or stolen. 
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In fact several hundred dog-pound, 
humane and other dog care officials 
throughout the country polled by 
the Purina Pet Care Center, St. 
Louis and The American Humane 
Association, Denver, lay most of the 


blame for lost dogs on thoughtless 


owners. The animal control and hu- 
mane officials who reported should 
know what they’re talking about. 
In their daily rounds they constantly 
deal with thousands of lost dogs and 
distraught owners. 

Obviously they first suggest that 
you take every precaution to prevent 
your pet’s getting lost and every 
measure to speed its recovery in the 
event that it strays. Dogs being dogs, 
they sometimes manage to get into 
trouble despite the finest training and 
treatment. 

The basic rule is: Keep your dog 
at home, keep it under control when 
away from home, train it to obey and 
treat it in such a manner that it won’t 
want to run around. If possible, fence 
it in. 

Here are the experts’ suggestions: 

(1) Always keep your dog on leash 

when walking it. This is the law in 

many places. 

(2) Don’t leave your dog in the car 

with the windows open so wide as 

to permit its escape. (Do leave 
them open enough for ventilation. 

Remember that on a sunny, warm 

day, the inside of a parked car 

can turn into an ‘‘oven”’ in a mat- 
ter of minutes.) 

(3) When you move into a new 

neighborhood, keep your dog un- 

der stricter-than-usual control un- 
til he becomes familiar with his 
new home; then keep him home. 

(4) Your dog should wear a collar 

with complete identification at all 

times. In addition to the license, a 

tag that gives the owner’s name, 

address and phone number may 
speed recovery of a lost animal. 

(4) Profile and front photographs 

of your dog will help identify and 

expedite its recovery. 
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(5) Should you lose your dog, the 
best way to recover it is to adver- 
tise in the papers, and on local 
radio stations, and notify police, 
humane society, and dog pound 
officials. Advertising and notifica- 
tion of the proper authorities 
should be reinforced by personal 
search in old and new neighbor- 
hoods and asking the help of 
neighbors, school children, mail- 
men and others who are most 
likely to encounter the missing 
animal. 
The too common assumption that 
a dog can take care of itself often 
leads to carelessness. Back in the good 
old days, a lost or stray dog had to 
contend with firearms, traps, poison, 
other dogs, dognapping and disease. 
Now he still faces these hazards, plus 
the automobile; itself more danger- 
ous than all the others combined. 


Requiem For Xanthippe 


A noble cat 


1950 — 1965 


Go, little beast. 
Go to your rest. 
A long life was yours; 
Now it is done. 
Sleep on the hill 
Under sun you loved best. 
Tired little beast, 
Your good race is run. 
Xanthippe, sleep. 
For myself only I weep. 
Jean Grierson Knowles 


[Ed. Note: Xanthippe (Tippee) was 
adopted by Miss Knowles, a former League 
employee, not long after she went to work 
for the League. His story appeared in the 
December, 1950 issue of this magazine. 
Tippee gave much pleasure and compan- 
ionship to Miss Knowles and other mem- 
bers of her family in his fifteen years with 
them. Tippee was cremated and buried at 
the League’s Pine Ridge Cemetery for 
Small Animals. | 
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copies each Sing! : 
issue during issue 
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12 months filing a 
A. Total No. Copies Printed 5,000 5,000 
(Net Press Run) 
B. Paid Circulation 
1. Sales through dealers None None 
and carriers, street ven- 
dors and counter sales 


2. Mail Subscriptions 4,330 4,330 
C. Total Paid Circulation 4,330 4,330 
D. Free Distribution (includ- 670 67! 
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or Other Means 
E. Total Distribution (Sum 5,000 5,006 
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Printing 
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shown in A) 
(Signature of editor, publisher, business maii-. 
or owt 
I certify that the statements made by me 2b 
are correct and complete. 
CARLTON M. STRONG. +. 
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¥ Season's Greetings ¢ 
To All Our Friends from the 
f Officers, Directors and Staff \ 
uf of the , 
ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 
Be of BOSTON ¥ 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


R U M F Oo 4 D - A S S In making your will kindly 


remember that the corporate 


LETTERPRESS AND OFFSET PRINTING title of our society is ““Animal 


Rescue League of Boston’’; 


that it was incorporated in 
March, 1899, and has no 


connection with any other 


COMPOSITION * PRESSWORK ° BINDING * MAILING similar society. 


CATALOGS + BROCHURES + PUBLICATIONS 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


SHEET FED AND WEB PRESSES 
follows: 


I give to the Animal Rescue 


BOSTON, MASS League of Boston, the sum of 

7 e . 

CONCORD, N. H. 1102 STATLER BLDG. | | °°": dollars (or if prop- 
(603) 225-2731 (617) 426-3260 erty, describe the property). 


| 
| 
| 
| 


The League’s address is: Cor- 
ner Tremont and Arlington 
DIVISION OF BLANCHARD PRESS, INC. Streets, Boston, Mass. 02116. 
; Information will be given 
New York « New Hampshire * Massachusetts gladly. 
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7 } YOU ARE CORDIALLY INVITED to assist a 
2 the Animal Rescue League of Boston in its | 

work of animal protection. The spirit of Christ- | 


mas exists in the hearts of all kind people, and 


your contribution will help us to ease and 
prevent the suffering of many animals. What 
better time to remember your animal friends 


than at this Season. 


IF YOU HAVE NOT 
WORTHY ALREADY SENT YOUR DONATION... 
ANIMALS DO SO NOW! 


Wake Checks Payable to Khe 


P, 0. Box 265, Boston, Massachusetts 02117 
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